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Gateways and arches with varied costumed figures, brilliant sunlit scenes, colorful 
flowers and foliage make continuous pictures for the craveler’s enjoyment and for the 
artist’s sketch book 
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Fourteen Days of “Arabian Nights 
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DIRECTOR, STANFORD 
STANFORD 


MUSEUM OF 


UNIVERSITY, 


Lemos 
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CALIFORNIA 


Drawings and Photographs by the Author 


OROCCO is the most intriguing, 


exotic travel corner within easy 


reach of Europe today. 
the most easily reached from any of the 


Atlantic ports of America. Steamers of 


many lines leaving Boston and New 
York after 
journey, land the traveler at Gibraltar, 


will, five to seven days’ 


which is next door to Tangier, or land 


him at Tangier or Algiers. From either of 


these places the journeys around the 
Moorish cities by the visitor will consist 
of unparalleled sights, to which nothing 
in any other European city can be com- 
One 


interweaving 


pared. scene after another—the 


street groups of camels, 
laden donkeys, shrouded veiled figures, 
and crowded bazaars with chattering 
merchants in gay robes dickering with 
more gay robed figures—all portray new 
scenes, new costumes, new impressions. 
When the day is done and the traveler 
reviews the itinerary he wonders whether 
ic has not all been a dream—the dream 
of Arabian Nights made real and come to 
life, and every day thereafter becomes 
another day of strange, oriental nomadic 
daytime Arabian 


glittering days of 


Nights. 


Yes, and one of 


Leaving the cities, one passes the 
native villages of Riff or Berber and 
rides past groups of harvesters with old- 
time robes and turbans, cutting grain 
with hand sickles. Along the road one 
passes many a donkey carrying Moorish 
madonnas and children. The traveler 
feels transported back two thousand years 
to the Bible times, for here is every type 
to duplicate the old-time Bible characters, 
from the Moses of the Rock, Ruth of the 
grain fields, to the characters of Calvary 

Morocco is full of quaint customs, and 
its ancient history and customs present 
many interesting facts and | present a few 
that I recall: 

Moors say that their city of Marrakesh 
centuries ago was besieged by the men of 
the Tafilale. 
for food and 


ground. Today the city is surrounded by 


This army brought dates 
cast the stones on the 
a forest of date palms that girdles the 
town. 

The polite guest ac a banquet in 
Morocco must smack his lips loudly to 
express pleasure to his host. The two 
fingers and thumb of the right hand are 
his only table tools, and these must be 
held head and 


occasionally over his 
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licked well after each dish. To forget 
these courtesies may cause the host to 
inquire why the guest is not enjoying his 
food. 

It is the fashion in Morocco for cul 
tured Arabs to make access to the richest 
private home as difficult as possible. The 
more splendid the residence, the more 
twisted, dark, narrow and dirty are the 
streets through which one must approach 
it. This is done to protect their riches 
and harems and to guard their religious 
traditions 

The wives of the Moorish harems are 
rouged with good luck signs tattooed on 
cheek, chin and brow, and hair and hands 
Their jewels are 
Seven 


worn by wealthy wives 


are dyed with henna. 


rich and numerous. robes are 


one over the 
other. The husband of four wives may be 
buy twenty-eight 


compelled to new 


dresses all at once, and fifty-six just to 


allow them a change of garment 














In Morocco the tribesmen call to one 
another from the hilltops. They possess 
an extraordinary power of carrying their 
voices over a space that noEuropean could 
span. Rumors of great events in this 
way pass from village to village for 
great distances faster than any courier 
could carry them. 

The Mar- 
rakesh are sold during blossom time to 


fruic of the orchards in 


fruic merchants who must watch and 
guard the trees until harvest brings them 
their reward 

No Moor will harm a stork. Every 
Moor 


Sultan, changed to his present form by 


believes the stork Was once a 


Allah because of arousing Allah’s wrath. 
There are hospitals in Fez and Marrakesh 
where men minister to the wants of sick 
or injured storks. In cities of the East 


where Moslems and Christians dwell, 


The simple cashmere outer drape of che women conceal the three 
to seven richly embroidered gayly colored robes underneath 
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the storks will live among the Moslems 


and leave the Christians severely alone 


A madman is very often an object of 


veneration in Morocco, for his brain is in 
divine keeping, while his body is on the 
earth. 
madman’s robe. 


Moors often kiss the hem of the 


When the ‘‘Morocco-bound”’ traveler 
disembarks at Gibraltar, this fortress city 
with its romantic history will be found so 
fascinating as to cast such a lure around 
him that he almost forgets the African 
shore cities. Gibraltar is a gateway to the 
most interesting mountain tours of Spain 
One hardly knows whether to think of 
Ronda, Setinel, Zahara and the many 
other artistic mountain-perched towns as 
being Spanish or Moorish so_ inter 
mingled are the customs and architecture 
of the former Moorish peoples with that 
of medieval and more modern Spanish 





These towns justify a separate descrip 
tion which will come in another article 
and so we will go on to Tangier, the 
gateway to the Moorish country 

Boarding the little steamer at Gibraltar 
a sea trip of three and a half hours brings 
us to the quay at Tangier. If one forcu 
nately stays at the Grand Hotel in 
Mr. 


arranges for a Moorish guide to accom 


Gibralear, the manager, Posse, 
pany the traveler from Gibraltar to his 
brother’s hotel in Tangier. This eliminates 
much detail in passing customs and taxi 
fare details. Our guide, a handsome, 
fully-costumed young Moorish gentleman 
‘“Mockstar’” (Moon and Strar), 


took complete charge of us and our 


named 


baggage and saw co it that the best 


locations in Tangier and _ interesting 
places to see were part of our program 
during our entire stay in Tangier 

Tangier is a combination city of both 


European and Moorish influences. It is 







The storks have a preference for the thatched 
roofs of the native villages in Morocco 
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controlled by a government made up of 


representatives of four nations: England, 
Spain, France, and Italy. Its native 
section is very picturesque and separate 
in a way from the European sections. Its 
native streets include natives from many 
parts of Morocco, and on market days 
one can find Berbers and Riffs, Bedouins 
and Arabs, all intermingled along the 
souk lined streets or market plazas. The 
artist or collector of handicraft will find 
Morocco one of the richest sources in 
the world for fine leathercraft, textiles, 
pottery and metal work. Every city and 
village seems to be interested in one 
that of hand work. Beautiful 
things in every available material are to 
be found repeatedly in all the souks, and 


thing 


Mockstar, our guide, saw to it that we 
found the best of examples and at proper 
prices. In Tangier the purchaser may buy 
with either the Spanish pesata, the French 
franc, or the English pound. Trips from 
Tangier may include the Riff villages, 
lictle picturesque thatch-covered cottages 
with stork nests instead of chimneys for 


and 


fences. Ora trip to the nest-like Moorish 


finials cactus grown barriers for 
village Xauen (pronounced Shouen) in 
the mountain section of Spanish Morocco, 


a short ride from Tangier, where Spain is 


reviving the Xauen rug industry. A 
day's trip to Tetuan on Friday will enable 
the visitor to see the Sultan with his 
colorful procession come to the mosque 
for worship. There is the trip to Ceuta 
also, where the white city capitol of 
Spanish Morocco borders the Mediter- 
No 


picture after picture unrolls before one’s 


ranean. matter where one goes, 
eyes and one feels that the artist or crafts- 
man here could be content forever as 
material goes by without any hunting 
being necessary. In fact, many artists have 
settled in Tangier and many a traveling 
artist finds Tangier, Ceuta, Tetuan, a 
triad of cities supplying all they can cover 
without further travel. Inexpensive 
living and pleasant tropical climate has 


increased its reputation as a Mecca for 





A beautiful gateway ac Tetuan and a group 
of Riff natives wich cheir brim-suspended hats 
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A street scene in Fez shows the sieve-like 
roof which conveys an unreal lighting 
quality throughout this shopping section 


artist pilgrimages. Mockstar, our “‘good 
Friday,’’ was always on time and always 
arranged for an extra surprise for the day: a 
visit to hear old-time musical instruments 
used by an orchestra; a visit to a Moorish 
home; a visit to an old weaver’s shop, or 
a special view over the city. We went on 
mule trips and auto trips and foot trips 
when the narrow streets were best seen 
by walking 

When the time came to go to Rabar, 
Marrakesh, Fez, and Meknés, we selected 
a dragoman whose position in Morocco 
would guarantee us entry and opportuni- 
ties to see art collections. Fortunately the 
Mr. Posse in Tangier was able to recom 
man and we found 


and Mohamed El 


mend the right 
Absalom Kadga 


Amarti very efficient as guide and 


chauffeur. We decided on a car rather 
than the railroad or a bus in order to stop 
and sketch, photograph or collect where 
ever we wished to. A large Moorish 
chest purchased early in the trip, when 
placed on the trunk rack made a fine 
souvenir holder and we were more than 
recompensed for the extra expense in the 
trip by the comfort and saving in buying 
art objects from the remote villages 
rather than in the bazaars. 

The American car which we engaged 
looked odd with the operators in flowing 
burnous and fez headgear and we thought 
perhaps it would be incongruous to have 
a modern vehicle in antique cities and 
byways. However, the car was such a 
small percentage of modernity and the 
old qualities of environment so prepon 
derant in influence that the modern car did 
not cause even a ripple in the wide spaces 
of antiquity. It just did not count 

Each of the cities we visited on our 
journey into the interior of Morocco is 
entitled to an article of its own but as the 
purpose of this article is to suggest and 
simplify travel crips for our readers, | will 
not go into detail on each city, giving 
only brief notations on each place stressing 
the points of art and crafts interest. It is 
impossible by any language or adjectives 
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Mockstar, our happy co guide 
in Tangier and Spanish Morocco 


to create a word picture of the color, 
movement and strange lure that impresses 
the visitor in Morocco. Only a trip can 
complete the picture. Add generous 
imagination to these following notations 
and then you will fall short of the actual 


impressions the visitor will receive. 


RABAT. Founded in the 
Abd el Moumene was an independent republic 
in 1627. 


2th century by 


Controlled since the 17th century by 
the presenc Alanite dynasty. Submitted to 
1912 and is now the 


capital for France of the French section. Popula- 


French occupation in 
tion about 31,000. The new French city is buile 
separate from the native city and with che 
exception of sanitary drainage and restoration of 
old architeccure the French are leaving the 
Moorish qualities of native section unmolested. 
Many fine Moorish crafts in Rabat. The Rabat 
rugs are noted for their rich colors and bold 
designs. 


departure for crips against Spain. 


Rabat was formerly che pointe of 
The Hassan 


Tower set in a group of huge columns about 
two city blocks space remains from period of 
twelfth century. Fine view of Rabat and Salé 
city and Marmora forest from top. Salé was an 


days 


and Cervantes both were 


old pirate stronghold during pirate 
“Robinson Crusoe” 
A point up the 
river called Chella has the Chella Mosque tower 


prisoners of che Moors at Salé 
with tile surface. The garden and tombs of 
Merinides has fine antique ruins and fine sketch- 
ing opportunities. Many storks on the walls 
The Phoenicians and Romans once occupied chis 
point, 

Visit also the Museum of Native Arts, once 
Also see 
Kasba garden with native cafe and school for 
reviving ancient arts. The souks at Rabat often 


the School of Pilots for pirate craft. 


have courtyards where no traffic of camels or 

Quiet and attractive with 

crellised vines. Several street fountains. 
MARRAKESH. 


Founded 1060. 


mules can come. 


Largest city in Morocco. 
Came under present dynasty in 
17th century and controlled by French since 
1912. Population about 150,000. Center of 
travel for people from Atlas Mountains and 
traders from Sahara desert. Minaret of Koutou- 
bia, cwin sister to Giralda Tower in Seville, is 
Visit Place 


Djemaa El Fna, great market square where 


considered more beautiful of two. 


perpetual fair takes place with snake-charmer 
Won- 


Visit leather craftsmen, 


entertainers, story-tellers and musicians. 
derful souks or shops. 
jewelry shops, street of dyers, street of metal 
workers, embroidery shop and weaver’s street 
Lantern makers in mellah or Jewish quarters. 
Visit rug merchants’ market where rugs from 
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Aclas Mountains are piled on hillside for 
inspection by buyers 

MEKNES. Named after a tribe called the 
Meknassa. Firse fortified in 11th century. 


Reached height of importance in 17th century. 
Came under French in 1911. 
38,000. 


Population about 
Twenty-five miles of walls with four- 
Bab Mansour is most beautiful 
gate buile by Moulay Ismail. See 
ancient that sheltered 
thousand horses. Visit Dar Djami, old Moroccan 


teen towers 
ruins of 
twelve 


stable once 


house used as museum of native handicrafts 
Souks are unique in that many have series of 
narrow doors decorated with painted designs of 
flowers and birds 


VOLUBILIS 
north of Meknés. 


Roman ruins twenty miles 


Once che center of Roman 


occupation when this section was Roman 
granary. Ruins expected to equal Pompeii when 
completely excavated. Arch of Triumph, House 
of the Dog, Forum and well preserved mosaics 
Museum where 


at baths. Visic Covernment 


collections may be seen. 
MOULAY IDRISS 


Moors. Until recently no foreigner permitted 


A sacred city to the 


Ac present, no European permitted co stay 
within walls over night. Hotel outside of walls 
for travelers. Best to spend two co four hours 
visiting available parts of city as strangers are 
not welcomed anywheres near the mosque, and 
then proceed co Fez 

FEZ. Early history unknown 


in 8o1. 


Was a colony 
Became an educational center in 16th 
century. Entered by the French in 1911. Popula- 
tion 75,000. Fez River runs under city of Fez in 


Most 


Screets very narrow. 


active trafhe of all 
Miles of 
Mosques 


concealed channels 
Moorish cities. 
and 


crowded picturesque streets 


museums interesting. See chirteen bells and 
brackets across street from Medersa Bou Inania 
Bells at one time supposed to have struck che 
hours by some device. Many typical minaret 
and fountain subjects through arched gateways 
for artist’s sketches. Many shops and trellised 
streetways. Large old grape vines climb over 


trellises. Visic open auction in streets if possible. 





Absalom Kadga, our courier and Mohamed ben Abdelah, 


our chauffeur, with the car used in our excursions 
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Picturesque groups of many kinds of costumes are 
always to be found in any of the Morocco cities 


Visic government schools reaching Moorish arts 


and crafts. Kairovuiine Mosque is educational 


center of Morocco Finest leachercrafe made in 


Fez. Visit dyeing, woodwork, hammered brass 


and copper souks. Very picturesque. 


These brief descriptions may serve as a 
starting itinerary for those who visit 
Morocco, but as many more points of 
interest will be found in each city. Each 
street is a continuous series of hundreds 
of places, each an exhibition of native 
arts and crafts located in unique cave-like 
shops, and these ‘“‘souks’’ buile centuries 
ago (from their appearance) seem to be 
unending. First one comes to a narrow 
passage made nearly unpassable by huge 
tubs filled with bright dyes of different 
hues. Men slightly attired are dipping 
silks and skeins and cloths of many 
textures into the dye pots. Their arms are 
also dyed and the entire street is a maze 
of skeins and cloth of every color fes- 
tooned on every available place to dry. 
The street of hammered brass and copper 
is heard long before it is entered. Scores of 
craftsmen hammering, forging, chasing 
and repousséing intricate oriental designs, 
so busily engaged that they ignore the 


traveling foreigner 


The women of the harems do much 
needle embroidery for cushions and cur- 
tains, as the Moorish home has little or 
no furniture. Wood is a scarce material 
in Morocco. A large chest or two or 
a few taborets may complete the en- 
tire wood furnishings. The women of 
Morocco are permitted to dispose of their 
embroidery in the street auctions but 
must do so through the auction agents. 
The auction is unique in its arrangement. 
The women are kept separated behind a 
rope or wooden line from usual traffic. 
As we approached the auction location 
we noticed several attendants carrying the 
objects for sale up and down the streets 
and around to the souks receiving bids 
We some 
broidered silk patterns and bid through 


our guide, Absalom. 


were attracted by fine em 
After ten minutes, 
perhaps twenty minutes, the attendant 
having made his circuit and having 
received a higher bid came to us again 
and we raised the bid another franc. This 
was repeated several times and to hasten 
the negotiation we offered an increase of 
three francs, but were informed that only 
one franc at a time was allowed by law 


Ultimately we were awarded the purchase 
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The women use different degrees of face concealment 
in Morocco, depending upon che section of the country 


but we were not allowed to pay the 
attendant. He brought the owner to us, 
who was a veiled woman, only her two 
eyes showing, and those two eyes were 
wide open and more interested in viewing 
the foreigners who were purchasing her 
work than in taking che money which we 
were offering to her. After receiving the 
full amount she then gave the auctioneer 
No 


opportunity for the owner not to receive 


attendant his fee or commission. 


the full amount due him by this method. 

The women of Morocco all go veiled. 
Their faces are mostly covered and only 
their eyes revealed in many instances. The 
Berber and Riff women from the country 
do not wear veils. In Rabat only one 
opening the size of an almond nut was 
left over the bridge of the nose for vision 
and seemed to be all that was necessary 
In some the haik or 
women’s covering was often draped as a 


cities parts of 
veil, while in other places a veil was used 
covering all of the face but two small 
openings for the eyes. 


If a traveler is fortunate to be invited 
as a guest to a Moorish home he will be 
served hot tea flavored 
sweetened with bar sugar 


with mint 
It is good 
etiquette to request several glasses. One 
of the days we were entertained in Fez 
the weather was warm, but the mint tea 
was much warmer and even though 
three tall glasses of tea were conquered by 
host and Absalom thought 
The 
tea-pouring ceremony is conducted by 
the host, the female part of the family 


me, my 
nothing of drinking twice as many 


remaining strictly in their portion of the 
house. The tea ceremony being over the 
host has several bottles from which he 
sprinkles all hands with orange flower 
water. The next step is the burning of 
sandal-wood in a censor over which the 


Moorish 


European women visitors can stand, the 


burnous covered men and 
incense rising through their garments and 
conveying a Moorish atmosphere 

While | was looking at the drawings 


made by the young son of my host, 
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SPANISH MOROCCO TRIP 
REQUIRING FOLIR DAYS. TWO 
EXTRA DAYS IF FEZ ISADDED. 
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THE FRENCH MOROCCO TRIP 
REQUIRING TEN DAYS. 
AVERY COMPLETE TRIP. 





Mrs. Lemos was asked if she would like 
to visit the women’s apartment. The 
tendency at present, since French occupa- 
tion, is to minimize the number of wives 
in each home. It is also good policy not to 
display one’s wealth, so the approaches to 
a luxurious home may be very unattrac- 
tive. Unswepr, refuse-lictered alleys, dark 
over-arched passages brought us to a 
crude large double door. Our guide 
knocked and a small door in the double 
doors was opened through which we 
stooped to pass. While we remained a 
minute or two in the vestibule section 
the servant gave a warning so that the 
women and children could disappear 
from the open court through which we 
must pass. As we stepped into the court 
we found it to be about fifty feet square, 
opened to the sky, and around which three 
floors were built, each floor with a 
veranda opening into the court. The 
rooms on each floor then opened onto the 
veranda. Following, Mrs. Lemos de 
scribes her visit with the wife of the 
merchant-host while we were his guests 

“IT was much surprised when our host 
asked if I would like to meet his wife 
As so many women live in seclusion in 
this part of the world I did not expect to 
meet even one in a social way. Asa rule, 
visitors are frowned upon in Morocco. 
He led the way down the tiled stairway 
to the court below. As we reached this 
court a lictle black slave girl ran to us 
holding a big white baby in her arms. 
She was most anxious for us to see her 
liccle charge and wanted to stay with me, 
and did not want to leave until she was 
told to do so by our host. 

“Our host then clapped his hands 
twice and one of the walls opened, two 
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huge decorated doors letting light into a 














: © Seville 
dark room. It seemed strange that his 














m—A~ f\ %rs dg Air 
wife should be in such a dark place which SO S fe my fre 
led me to guess that the doors are always Nay oo" ims 
open when strangers are not about. Then Sa vigrare™ 
| remembered that on arriving at this = 
house we waited at the front door before Rea 
entering, no doubt to allow time to close ' 
all of the doors opening into the court, for : . SS 
no strange man is allowed to see or meet ; \ 
the women of the household. As these /<¢ Orez ie 
strange doors opened, a slender woman po oduwi” 
and a little girl stepped to meet me. We RADA t Olubis 
shook hands but could only smile at each fi Omexnes 
other. Her husband could talk just aliccle JG CAs, y 
English, but a little helps a lot, some ‘ SLA. a 
times. They proudly showed me the . 4 4 wer 
results of embroidery lessons given the | Oman® 





liccle daughter—much henna-colored silk THE MOROCCO TRIP MAY 
BE EXTENDEDTo 14 DAYS 
GOING SOUTH TO MARRAKECH 


done in all-over pattern in intricate 
stitches on white cotton in true Moorish 
fashion. 





“The lictle girl of four years was 
, dressed just like her mother, only without 
the headdress. Her father explained that 
her hair was in the process of being 
hennaed, so it was allowed to hang. Of 
course, her mother’s was brightly hennaed, 
as were her hands and feet. But her pretty 
embroidered slippers covered her toes 
and only her hennaed hee!s showed. 

‘Her head was covered with a gauzy 
scarf with a bright edging done in gold 
thread. A flimsy white robe covered a 
bright loose garment held in place with a 





loose bele—a rather mysterious costume 





to a stranger. She expressed interest in a 
Sudanese bracelet | had found in Rabat 
and happened to be wearing at the time. 
She was much interested in my clothing NEW TERRITORY RECENTLY 


and hat, which must have looked very OPENED TO TRAVEL IF INCLUDED 


| somber compared with hers. WILL NEED THREE WEEKS TIME. 



































“Our visit soon ended, for the little 


daughter wanted to continue with her 
embroidery. Her father said that she was 
working on her dowry and these em 
broideries would be in her home after she 
married. Her mother shook hands with 
me in farewell and wished me pleasant 


journeys. Then the huge doors closed 
and we were in the court alone again. 
My attention was attracted to the op- 
posite wall where someone was rattling 


doors just like those that had just closed 


I noticed curious eyes of other members of 


the household who wanted to see the 
stranger, too. Then I saw that all four 
walls of this bright colorful court with 
its lictle sparkling fountain and gay tiles 
were buile of eight great doors that 
opened to let light into rooms occupied 
by the host’s other wives.”’ 

The traveler will find during his foot 
journeys through the souks and narrow 
streets that it is necessary to keep one eye 
on the rear as well as ahead, and the cry, 








balek! balek! just means that a donkey 
or mule or camel is just behind ready to 
step on your heels. To avoid this one can 
hire a mule or a donkey and from a safe 
perch balek”’ everybody else 

If at times, patriarchal old men put 
their hands with fingers opened to their 
foreheads as they pass, you must not be 
flattered and neither must you be offended 
For with this salute, they are simply using 
the sign of Fatima’s hand to ward off the 
effects of your evil eye and to thwart the 
demons which are supposed to accompany 
every infidel. Otherwise, the Moor is a 
faithful friend and will use every effort to 
see that you are comfortable and safe. 
Absalom would go out of his way to 
secure for us things only slightly sug- 
gested and made the entire trip a great 
pleasure to us. During our few hours’ 
trip to the forbidden city of Moulay 
Idriss, on our return to the car we found 
our chauffeur absent. Absalom was much 
perturbed and stated that Mohamed had 
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no business to leave as he should be ready 
to leave whenever we returned, as they 
and the car belonged to us every minute 
of the trip. Suddenly he said he knew 
where Mohamed would be and disap- 
peared toward the mosque returning 
soon with the downcast Mohamed whose 
unlaced shoes showed he had gone to the 
mosque to pray. The scolding continued 
in Moorish language for a mile or two of 
the journey. The chauffeur finally offered 
a short answer which seemed to appease 
and end Absalom’s reprimand. When 
interpreted to us, the answer was, ‘While 
you were having a good time seeing 
things, | went into the mosque to pray 
for the safety and good health of our 
travelers all the way back to Tangier.” 

Morocco is a country of rolling hills, 
distant mountains, verdant valleys, forests 
and streams. It seemed that every flower 
grown in our California gardens grew 
wild breast-high throughout Morocco 
This was a surprise to us who had 
thought of Morocco as a desert, barren 
stretch of land with an occasional oasis 
and isolated flat-roofed cities. 





France and Spain are doing a wonderful 
work in preserving and encouraging the 
native arts and building their modern 
cities in harmonious types of architecture 
in perfect unity with the neighboring 
Moorish cities. 

The art traveler to Spanish or French 
Morocco will have a feast of unbelievable 
interest, scenes by day only surpassed by 
the changed night vistas of lantern-lic 
streetways, scenes equaling the strange 
scenes of distant hard-to-reach oriental 
centers. 

For a never-to-be-forgotten trip, one 
that you will want to do again and again, 
take the steamer trip to Gibraltar or a 
Morocco port. come back 
enriched with art and travel experience as 
never before 


You will 


We found our fourteen 
days in Morocco so vividly colorful and 
so strangely oriental in its costumes and 
groupings that we sometimes think of it 
as a composite picture of all chat could be 
gathered from the descriptions in Arabian 


Nights. Our trip was veritably four- 











teen days—a fortnight—of ‘Arabian 
Nights.”’ 
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The Rugs of Rabat 


Prosper RICARD 


| RABAT, MOROCCO 


HIS is the description of the design 
on a Rabat rug by a cultured and 
refined old sheik of Morocco 
“Here is what we natives see in the 
designs of a rug of Rabat: The center is 
what we call the ‘Green Cupola.’ The 
Green Cupola is the tiled roof over the 
praying room of the mosque, the sanc 
tuary of a Zaouia, the reception room of 
makhzen house. In fact, this cupola 
shelters those who play such an important 
part in our social and moral life. By 
analogy, it represents the earthly habica 
tion towards which we direct our steps 
“All around it, there is a wide culti 
vated field, sort of an urban ‘arsa’ where 
grow profusely and intentionally mixed 
grass, plants and trees. Pretty insects are 
to be found there: butterflies, scintillating 
lady bugs, and dragonflies. Thousands of 
birds fly about and sing. Near an arbour a 





saddle mule awaits patiently its master 
On a metal tray around a teapot glasses boring plantations carefully cultivated 
filled with tea perfumed with mint await ‘Flowers, fruits, trees and bushes grow 
the guests, always welcome Fragile abundantly there. Man gives his work, 
lights scintillate among the trees. Here Allah gives life. The white and the 
metal castagnettes have been forgotten yellow represent the blossoms, the red a 
by negroes from Guinea; there balls have plantation near maturity, and the green 
been left by the children, and in another _ the pastures. 
corner the pillows on which sat the guests ‘Such is the most tangible meaning of 
have been forgotten by the negresses the rugs of Rabat. But any explanation is 
“Ac the end of this magnificent garden quite incomplete for the beautiful things 
is the indented arch above which reignsthe are only the material support of exquisite 
celestial azure. Then taking a wide alley and subtle sensations which lead us to 


around the garden one can see the neigh- contemplation.”’ 
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The Service of Native A\rts 


in French Morocco 


Prosper RICARD 


RABAT, 


PROM a long past, the brilliant periods 
of which are characterized by the 
blooming of the Almorabide and Almo 
hade periods at the 11th and at the 12th 
centuries, Saadian and Alonite of the 16th 
19th century, and 
above all by the Spogee of the Merinide 


century during the 


period at the 14th century, the Moroccan 
art has kept traditions and masterpieces 
which prove the existence of a particu 
larly productive source of artistic inspira 
tion. It is especially in architecture that 
this art has shown the most startling 
originality. Everybody praises the beauty 
of its monuments in which the inlay of 
enameled clay, the facing of engraved 
stucco, the friezes, che doors, and ceilings 
of sculptured or painted wood are so 
harmoniously mixed. This technique of 
decoration is found in all the artistic 
industries whatever they may be: the 
thick Berber rugs, woven in the moun- 
tains; the blankets of Salé, with parallel 
and multiple bands; the silks of Fez 
woven on very old looms, such as those 
that might be found in Byzantium; the 
embroideries of gold or silver used at 
Rabat, Meknés, Tétouan; 


the famous Morocco leathers, leathers so 


Azemmour, 


cleverly wrought, cut, embroidered with 
metalic threads or thongs, ornamented 
with gilding of gold ink; ceramics which 


MOROCCO 


display its zelliges disposed in pavements 
or panelling, its vases and dishes with a 
white stanniferous background adorned 
with blue or polychrome motifs; the 
straight or curvate dagger; the powder 
flasks from the sons of the Riff; che simple 
or rustic jewels with rich chased work 
precious stones, niellure of enamel, corals, 


hligree work; and then the splendid manu 


scripts illuminated with golden and 
colored arabesques, kept in gorgeous 
bindings 


Although these artistic industries show 
a profound Hispano-Moorish influence 
they have a character which is strictly 
Moroccan and which is more evident in 
the rural art of Berber origin than in the 
urban art more influenced by Islamism 
Both arts use ornamentation with ab 
stract motifs. However, the urban art 
prefers a styliformirreal flora, complicated 
fretworks, an epigraphy with curvate or 
angular motifs, whereas the rural art 
likes the 
motifs, of small dimensions, and repeated 
indefinitely. 

All chese 


industries 


mostly purely geometrical 


thousand-year-old artistic 


have never been 


probably 
taught, a fact which proves their astonish 
ing vitalicy, whether we consider the 
works done by the women left entirely 
their the 


free to use imagination, or 
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works done by men who are grouped in 
corporations in the towns. 

Ac the end of the 19th century these 
arts had to fight the serious competition 
of manufactured European products. The 
cotton goods of England, the silks of 
Lyon, the cloths of France and Germany, 
the flowered materials from Switzerland 
and Italy, the rugs and machine-made 
moquettes from Manchester, the crystals 


from Bohemia flooded the markets of 


Morocco and caused an increasingly 
serious crisis as far as the corresponding 


More 
recently the Japanese products (cloths and 


local industries were concerned. 


shoes) have caused an even more serious 
crisis. 

But as soon as the competition began 
to make its effects known, following the 
initiative of the Residing General, Com 
missioner General Lyautey, the Protec- 
torate took the necessary steps to settle 
the situation. 

In 1915, a Franco-Moroccan exposi- 
tion, organized at Casablanca, displayed 
products of the old and modern native 
industries. The original beauty of the 
products of different periods was thus 
revealed. From then on the Administra- 
tion assumed the task of collecting these 
products methodically and of offering 
them as models to the most talented and 
skilled handicraftsmen 

In the same year of 1915 two inspec 
native arts were estab- 


tion offices of 


lished—one at Fez, the other at Rabat 
Ac the 


native arts were founded 


same time two museums of 
the 
ancient idrisside capitol, the other in the 


new administrative capitol. Then in 1918 


one in 


after an exposition of Moroccan art 


organized in 1917 at the Pavillon of 


Marsan in Paris, the office of Native 
Artistic Industries was established at the 
Service des Beaux Arts. 
centralize all the problems concerning 
the native artistic production and particu- 


Its aim was to 


larly to supervise the fabrication of it, and 
to find a market for the products. 

After several experiments this Service 
adopted two methods of supervision 
one used at Rabat, then adopted at 
Meknés and Safi, which established gov- 
ernment workshops under the super 
vision of the office and located in the 
buildings of the Protectorate, with the 
materials furnished and the salaries paid 
by the office; the other, inaugurated at 
Fez, chose the best handicraftsmen but 
left them free to work in their own work- 
shops, gave them information (models 
and reproductions), orders to fill out with 
beforehand or bought 


prices settled 


products from them. In both cases the 
results were so encouraging that the new 
production was enjoying a constantly in- 
creasing popularity and had a brilliant 
success at the second exposition held at 
the Pavillion of Marsan at Paris in 1919 

The method used at Fez and which left 
the handicraftsman free to use his own 
means seemed to be the most economical 
and the most fruitful. From then on the 
Administration limited itself to supervise 
the native workshop through inspectors 
Consequently the Service of Native Arts 
was founded in 1920 to take the place of 
the Office of Native Arts and it was con 
nected with the office of the Direction of 
Education. Its program is as follows: 

1. To look for products of ancient art 
for the museums of native art founded in 
1915 at Rabat and Fez or for other 
museums to be founded in other cities, in 
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order to re-educate 


craftsmen. 


the adult handi- 

2. To try to find the handicraftsmen 
capable of helping to make a success of 
the artistic renovation. 

3. To the methods to 
apply according to the different places 
and circumstarces, bearing in mind that 
the domestic and private workshops are 
the most satisfactory 


choose best 


4. To establish an artistic documenta- 
tion 

5. Since the stamp of the Government 
has been done away with try to find a 
market for che Moroccan rugs. 

6. To participate actively in the 
expositions of native art held in Morocco 
or in other countries. 

7. To appoint an adequate personnel. 
At present the personnel is composed of 
the chief inspector of the native arts 
Rabat, 


residing in other cities, two clerks, seven 


workshops at five inspectors 
technical agents who assist the inspectors, 
three technical agents who establish the 
graphic documentation, one dactylograph 
at Rabat, eight “chaouchs’’ who watch 
the museums and offices. 

In the minds of those who organized 
the Service the museums are the indis 
pensable instrument of the renovation 
which has been undertaken because they 
are to help to educate the officers and 
employees of the Service, the handicrafts 
men whose only technical instruction had 
never limited and 
purely manual apprenticeship, the art 


lovers also, mostly Europeans who are 


been more than a 


not able to get hold of the rare native 
pieces through lack of time and money, 
and finally the buyers, many of whom 
need to be guided in their choice 











Officials of the French government set seals 
of authenticity on a group of Moorish rugs 


At present there exist four museums of 
ancient native art at Rabat, Fez, Meknés, 
and Marrakech 


princely buildings which are themselves 


They are located in 
interesting specimens of the architecture 
of bygone centuries, and surrounded by 
gardens of Moorish style. They contain 
collections already quite considerable of 
glazed potteries, damasked arms, wrought 
copper and bronze, handmade embroid 
eries and laces, wool rugs, silk and wool 
cloths, embroidered leathers, bindings 
and 
rural origin, or in other words, Arab and 


Berber. 


and illuminations, etc., of urban 
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These rugs of Morocco are beautifully designed with abstract, 
gec metrical motifs unspoiled by commercial requirements 
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Weavings made by che natives for personal use as coverings or blankets 
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A woman embroidering and two examples of Moorish embroidered border patterns 
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bortom contains 


De Signs used for embroidering on leather The wom an’s be lc at the 


two hand motifs. This design is Fatima's hand, used to ward off the effect of evil eyes 
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Chere is no country that excels Moro s excellence leachercraft Tt M 
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Folios and portfolios in Morocco are enriched with intricate pate 
shee ager : : : 
broidered in silk chread, leather strips, blank stamped, or gold and 


designs. These decorations are often enhanced with hand-painted colorings 


i 
Sliver ical Stamp. 
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Six designs on Moorish potrery These plates were made in Fx Rabat and Sah 


, , , 
che dominating colors are cream cCurquoise and t lue Mo »rish poce(cry snoy ire 
J , , 


lrmonitous 


Ik urge paint palette of many 
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Moorish leathercraft. Example A has been made by cutting pare way through th 

leather and peeling off che surface to make the pattern. Examples B are silk em 

broidered decorations. Orher examples are cut ‘eather patterns with leather scrip 
inserted + anole the cut parts 
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Metal vessels, incense holders, lamps, and other utility 
articles are artistically made in brass, copper, silver, and iron 
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Costume dolls from Morocco, the upper pair showing the Moorish costume whil 


the lower pair show the Berber costume. The Berbers are the natives who former! 
ontrolled Morocco but have been superseded by the Moors, Arabic tribes who 
from the desert 
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Wood being scarce in Morocco, but few wooden articles are used. Chests and cabo 
rets and wooden window grills are made for use, generally made up of small pieces of 
wood. The chest in this engraving is inlaid with morher-of-pearl and ivory lines 
Native pottery and a Berber saddle bag is also showr 
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ind incised lear! trunks nbellished with fin hand 
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Brass-headed nails, studded over leather-covered crunks, make artistic 
paccerns and handsome containers when executed by che Moorish artisan 
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The Service of Native Arts 
(Continued from page 561) 


he grinding of lentisk leaves, the juice of 
The 


process 1s 


vhich is sometimes mixed with honey. 


hade which results from this 
pleasing and rich looking 

The Tsoul and the Sless and most of the 
ther tribes who fabricate potteries, use clays 
ind minerals finely pulverized and mixed with 
vater for the coloring of porteries 

[he motifs, usually very simple and geo 
metrical, are applied with a brush made of a 
few goat hairs held together in a little clay 
yall 
It would be hard to find a more primitive 
technique. It is interesting to note a rather 


great resemblance between certain Berber 
sotteries and some ancient potteries, particu 
irly those which come from the excavations 


Flam and which date back to 3 B.C 


Pot TERIES OF Fez DecoRATED WITH TAR 

Besides the brilliantly colored and enameled 
potteries of Fez there exist some less refined 
ones, commonly used, of a very curious and 
slightly rustic character, evoking more a 
Berber origin rather than urban, namely, the 
tar decorated potteries. Of these, the souk 
near Moulay Idriss is one of the most charm 
ing of Fez, bathed in a soft, slightly cold light 
which makes stand out the delicate pink or 
greenish grays of the terra cotta, and the 
beautiful black motifs 

The large dishes used to knead the bread, 
the urns that keep the water cool, the pots 
used to serve the ‘‘couscous,”” the bowls and 
pitchers are piled up so high in each shop that 
they leave scarcely enough room for the shop 
keeper to sit down. 

Many of these potteries are sold just the 


way they are when they are taken out of the 


kiln, others have superimposed surfaces of 


lecorations which are supposed to represent 
objects of everyday life. But one must have a 
ingularly powerful imagination to dis- 
tinguish among them belts, tresses, balconies, 
etc. 

The decoration of porous potteries, done 
only after baking, is not applied in the work- 


ix It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention THe ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 











LAZY DAYS! ROMANTIC NIGHTS! 





SAIL THE AMERICAN WAY 


TO EUROPE 


204 ROUND TRIP IN 


MODERN TOURIST CLASS 
@®aA European voyage the 


days of gay frolic with happy companions the 


Lf 


American way — means 


excitement of deck tennis the restful pleasure of 


a deck chair in the sunshine. It means nights of 


thrilling new experiences...a stroll on the boat deck 
..the romance of starry skies at sea...the soft swis! 

ing of water against the ship’s side as you sail 
smoothly along. Dancing and concerts. Pre-releas« 
talking pictures. Enticing games. It means a life as 


full of pleasure as you wish it to be! 


And the cost is so very modest! You can mak« 
the round trip in the amazing luxury of Tourist 
Class on the S.S. Washington or her famous sister 
Manhattan for as little as $204! These modern liners 

the finest ever built in America — offer every 
modern feature for your utmost pleasure, including 


air-conditioned dining salons 


Or travel in the highest class on the ship aboard 
Harding ot Pr Roosevelt 
These delightful ships afford you the same thrilling 


voyage, provide the very finest of accon 


the very popular Pre 


modations 
and yet the round trip fare is only $234! 
Weekly sail 


ings to Cobh, Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg 


Sail American and enjoy yourself 


ef agent. His services a 


© UNITED STATES LINES 


Associated with American Merchant and Baltimore Mail 

Lines to Europe; Panama Pacific Line to California; United 

States and Panama Pacific Line Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, 
New York. 














IN MEMO 
—ALL THE BRAVE 
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Use Block Printing 
In Your Classroom! 


With the tense activity during the last weeks of school, 
there is often need for yearbook illustrations, posters. .. 
for Mayday exhibits. Let your students fill these needs. 
“Block Print’ designing 
broadens facilities of art 


expression ....the cutting 


itself is easy .... printing 
highly practical. You will 
be pleased with the dis- 
tinctive results and inex- 


pensive cost of production. 


Utilize block printing for 
- for all 
It is al- 
together a worthy addition 


achool advertising . . 
illustration needs. 


to the art curriculum. 


SPEEDBALL LINOLEUM 
CUTTERS have aroused new 
interest in the age-old craft of 
Block Printing. 

available 


These tools 
separately or in 
sets) are well made out of 
specially tempered steel, 
hand ground and are styled 
in six convenient shapes. 
The Speedball ‘*Palm-Fit”’ 
handle, designed for long, 
hard wear, can be used easily 


and skillfully. 


TEACHERS 
Our illustrated textbook **Block Print- 


ing with Linoleum” may be procured at 


your local stationer or art dealer for 25cts. 


Free advisory service to teachers on instituting use of 


LINOLEUM ~- CUTTERS 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Camden New Jersey 
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shops as is the case for the enamelled cerami 
but in the souk where they are sold and 
the merchant himself while waiting for ¢ 
customers. With the tip of his index fing 
dipped in thick tar sometimes mixed wit 
manganese which adds reddish and war 
shades, he composes his decoration of spor 
of various dimensions juxtaposed in ge 
metrical figures where dominate the triang 
and the losange; often also he uses very fir 
nets which look like a beautiful black lac« 


Value of the Summer School 
in Art 


The summer vacation period is becoming 
increasingly important factor in the teachers’ ar 
students’ extra-curricular activities. A wisely plann 
summer can be made co yield incalculable benefi 
in personal development and scholarship, wichou 
sacrificing the necessary relaxation between regular 
school terms. There should be something carefr 
in spirit about summer work, a lessening of class 
room tension, and an easy access to things untri 
und methods unthought about. In other words, 


spirit of research should be cultivated, for rea 


scholarship and research ability are synonymous 
When che nature of research in art practice is unde: 


stood and when it is cultivated in easy stages, 


becomes especially inviting and takes on the “‘play 
spiric’’ so much sought and so elusive in art practice 
“industry in art is n¢ 


and that che 


We have Whistler’s word that 


1 virtue, but a necessity”’ “labored 


picture is not a work of art. There is a certain amour 


of psychology, and good plain ‘‘horse-sense’’ possil 
co the individual, and to keep the mind overburden 
with methods and observations of our early training 
when they should be outgrown, gets us exactly n 


where. Is it for this reason, therefore, once the found 


tion has been laid, that there should occur a rebirt! 
in evolution, a casting-off of che old and outcworr 
ideas of one’s early experiences, and a replacing 
substance in the form of constructive and self 
generated principles and methods to be found onc 
the individual discovers the possibilities in research 
work in art methods and practice 

The summer schools of art are admirably suited for 
the teacher and the student of art in that chey offer 
opportunity for study, work and play at a time when 
mankind's forces are at their best. There is joy and 
buoyancy in the sunshine of summer life. The urge t 
‘go places and do things’ is upon one and accomplish 
ments are not hindered by innumerable obstacl 
incident to inclement weather conditions of a winter 
season. A sense of freedom prevails and the one 
many petty responsibilities fade away 


(Continued on page xvi) 
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six-week summer course in Art. 


\ 


Instruction in all branches of Public 






School Art Methods, Drawing, Painting, 





Illustration, Design and Modeling. Lec- 





tures on Art History and Appreciation. 






SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 


FROM JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 


Send for Summer Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 





Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
for Teachers and Supervisors of Art and 
for High School students in preparation 
for an Art career. Eleven instructors in 


constant attendance. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
Rendering in Pencil and Pen and Ink 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
Teacher Training 
RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
Pottery and Modeling 
WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
Industrial and Advertising Design 
MARGARET STONE 
Teacher Training 
ELAINE HALPIN 
Pottery 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
Painting, Oil and Water Color 


JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 
For Catalog Describing Faculty, Courses, Credits 


Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
27 Fairmount St. Brookline, Mass. 








THE THURN SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 





SUMMER SESSION FOR ART TEACHERS 
JUNE 24-SEPTEMBER 13 
ENTER ANYTIME 
DRAWING, COMPOSITION, AND PAINTING. FIGURE 
STILL LIFE, AND LANDSCAPE. STUDIO and OUTDOORS 
For Circular (S) address 
ERNEST THURN, Director East Gloucester, Mass. 











@ INTERNATIONAL we 
HM SCHOOL OF ART * 
BB COOPERATING WITH & 


METHE BERKSHIRE SUMMER 
fm SCHOOL OF ART AT MONTEREY gm 


in the Berkshire Hills of Western Massachusetts 


7: EMMY : 


* ZWEYBRUCK 9 
* OF VIENNA 
AND WELL KNOWN AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 


Miro CATALOG ADDRESS 
BERKSHIRE INTERNAT‘L 
BB sco High St., Newark, N. J. 1 
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THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e ART TEACHERS e 


In addition to the famous collections in the 
Museum, an interesting series of temporary 
exhibitions will be shown during the summer. 
New courses especially planned for teachers 
and supervisors will be offered in Drawing and 
Painting, Design, Crafts, Marionettes, Teach- 
ing Principles and Technics, Interior Decora- 
tion, History of Art, Advertising, etc. Painting 
courses also offered for full academic credit 
at Saugatuck, Michigan, School of Painting. 
For catalog, address Associate Dean, Dept. S. A. 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
School of Fine and Industrial Art CHICAGO 


JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 











































YOU can carve like this 
in SOAP! 
It’s Easy, It's Fun, It's a Real Art 
SEND TODAY for a copy of the 


book that really shows you how 


On Soap Sculpture 
By Lester Gaba 


The only complete, illustrated book on Soap Sculpture, 
just published. In its pages the best known artist in the 
field passes on to you what he has learned in many years 
of successful Soap Sculpture 

l Complete instructions as to means and methods; 
2 Actual patterns and diagrams of things to be carved; 
hints about subjects and how special results may be ob- 
tained; 3. Directions for a soap carving party; 4. Photo- 
graphs which range from the various stages of the actual 
carving of a scottie to the finished groups. Everything you 
need, whether you are a beginner or already an addict, to 


perfect your technique. Book will be sent postpaid | 
HENRY HOLT & CO. One Park Ave., N.Y. 




























INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





Leathercraft 

That you may become acquainted wit 
the fas a g art of leathe " ata 
im xpense we offer the f wil 

A Leather Mode I 

\ Nat iral x ss a 4 i B x aT aR 

Four Book k D s 

A folder of I he aft Instr 8 

A 28-page Illustrat Ca of leathers 
tools, designs atte and supplies 

of the above sent promptly, postage 

free, on the receipt of $.45 in stamps or 

Our stock of eathers, tools, patterns, 


designs, lacing and accessories you will find 
exceptionally complete. Your special in- 
quiries will receive r prompt and careful 
attentio 


 FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 
Box S-5, 193 William St., New York, N. Y. 



























EVERYTHING FOR THE LEATHERCRAFTER 
for CRAFT 

Fancy WORKERS 

L EATHERS Sess“: 


designs, lacings in both calf 


eee and goat skin, snap fasteners 

to match leathers, leather 

Send 5 cents dye, wax polish, Sphinx Paste, 
in stamps for slide fasteners and bag plates 
For better selection and low- 

SAMPLES est prices . . buy from 


headquarters 


* 
W. A. HALL & SON 


251 DEVONSHIRE STREET . BOSTON, MASS. 
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C eachers C xchange SWureau 


Notes on advertising and educational 
literature for Art Teachers’ use 


, , - 
In this column will be found from time to time 
short notes about advertising and educationa 
/ 
1 


, 


literature which may be used in the art class 
room as an aid to teaching Much of this materia 
is well adapted for correlation work in the art 
class. The column will also mention new device 
and helps for use in School Art Work. Catalogs 
and price lists should be filed for easy referenc € 
Reader s may secure copies of the items mentioned 
as long as the supply lasts, without cost except as 
therwise indicated, by writing to Teacher s’ Ex 
change Bureau, The School Arts Magazine, 101 
Printers Bldg , Worcester, Mass. and enclosing 
3-cent stamp for each request 
ooee 


Any device which adds cto a ceacher’s efficienc 


! , 
subtracts annoyances, multiplies facilities, divides 


labor, and finally reduces co a minimum the failures of 
pupils, is something cto be desired. This pamphlet 
Emancipating the Teacher,”’ published by Drrir 
INcorPporATED, tells how chese desiderata may 
successfully accomplished. This particular pamphl 
is quice free. In ic are described duplicator and work 
books which are not free but are worth all chey con 


to. Ask us for one of these Dirro pamphlets 


e200 


In che lives of nations a hundred years are buc a da 
buc a hundred years seems an endless prospect f 
human realization. THe AmericAN Cravon Company 
is enjoying che honors well earned of a hundred 
years of continuous service in che manufacture of 
rayons In commemoration of che remarkabk 
ichievement, a beautiful souvenir edition of ‘Every 
day Art’’ has been prepared and will be mailed ¢ 
those requesting a copy. This interesting publication 
carries a well written history of che company from its 
inception in Waltham co che present time. The illus 
trations are particularly effective. With a copy o! 
this pamphlet in hand one may enjoy che results of 
careful historical research presented in accractive dress 
of a company whose service has been constructive 
ind permanent 

ooee 

Under the sponsorship of che Leisure League of 
Ame Tica Inc ind the CXecucive management ot 
Roberts Everett Associates, there will open on May 
in the city of New York, co remain open ten days, a 
Hobby Round-Up.” This is co be a national exposi 
tion of hobbies, sports, games, arts, handicrafts, and 
other diversions; organized cto display and demon 
Strat in an animate d colorf ul ind dramatic Way 


the activicies and accomplishments of che many 


Continued on page xit 
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Breckenridge School of Art 





THE SCHOOL OF COLOR 


AND 
EXPRESSIVE CONSTRUCTION 
Classes: Draw ny and Painting If t 
Costumed M bel ljoors or out, Landscay 


and Marine ra inting, Portrait Painting, St 


Season re y and August 
Scientific Analysis of Color for the Artist 
Instructor: HUGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 


Senior Instructor in Drawing and Painting, Pennsy 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

For illustrated circular, address the Breckenridge 
School, 5044 Rocky Neck Ave., Gloucester, Mass 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 








RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Royal Bailey Farnum, 
Educational Director 
Dana Prescott Vaughan, Dean 
JEWELRY AND METALRY .... STUDIO PAINTING 
POTTERY AND MODELING... OUTDOOR PAINTING 
CRAFT WEAVING .... CREATIVE DESIGN 
COSTUME CONSTRUCTION ... COSTUME DESIGNING 
TEXTILE DESIGNING 
LECTURE COURSES IN APPRECIATION OF ART 
June 24—July 26. Complete Equipment. Credits. 
Distinguished Faculty. Country. City. Seashore- 
Catalogue on Request 














INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Elma Pratt, Director 127 East 55, N.Y. 
Courses in Wood-Blocking and aang 
Glass Painting, Stage-craft, Modeling. 
HUNGARY - POLAND - CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA ~ AUSTRIA - ROUMANIA 
Famous artists; vivid peasant districts. 62 days for $625. 
SS. Europa from NewYork June 30, SS. Bremen from Bremen Aug. 23 








SCHOOL OF 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
Student work shown May 27—June 2 
Visitors Welcome 9-9 P.M. Tea—Music 
Catalog E 42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 5393 


BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Hs TONY SARG'S | 
NM. ARIONET I E Summer Course. 


Conducted at Tony 5 args Work shops 


VESPER GEORGE AR 


my York during the month of July. 
‘Comple le In heuction im ‘Rippetey ’ . 
9 Tor parkiculars write lo’ long. Sarg SYWIPAYC. 
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PENN STATE 22MMeER 

July 1 to August 9 
Study Art this summer in the heart of 
the Alleghenies. Undergraduate and 
graduate courses, including Drawing, 
Design, Art Crafts, Oil and Water Col- 
or Painting, Art Education, embracing 
both Teaching and Supervision, Figure 
Sketching, Poster, and the History 
of Art. 
Eleven instructors, including Leon L. 
Winslow, Walter H Klar, Hobson 
Pittman, and Lee Townsend 

Sports, social activities. 
Tuition, room, board surprisingly low. 
For Special Art Bulletin, Address 


Director of Summer Sessions 
State College, Pennsylvania 











Six Weeks Practical Training Course. Also 
Complete Professional and Design Courses 
Summer Term Starts July 8. Send for Cata- 
log 15-R. Also Home Study Course starts 


Send for booklet 15-Y 


THE N. Y. SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORAT'ON 
578 Madison Avenue + New York City 


at once. 








@ A SUMMER SCHOOL OF APPLIED ARTS 
In the Litchfield Hills......... New Hartford, Conn. 
Offering individual instruction in CREATIVE DESIGN 
expressed in ENAMEL - METAL - CERAMICS - JEWELRY 
TEXTILES. A practical schoo! maintaining a high 
standard of craftsmanship. 
For catalog, address 
@ THE RANKIN STUDIOS .. New Hartford .. Connecticut 











Summer Courses Start July 1st 


Drawing, Painting, Design, Industrial and 
Stage Arts, Dress Arts, interior Decoration, 
Cartooning, School Art Methods, Commer- 
cial Art, Illustration. Special Two-week 
Methods Course for Teachers starts July 15th. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 











See the suggestion at top of our advertisement on 
page v of your April School Arts. 


A second suggestion: Send for a Two Cent Perry Pi 
ture, tell the story as found in our NEW Descriptive Leaf 
let—and give each pur as an end of the spring term gift 
one of the picture ‘Can't Y Talk?” or “A Helping 
Hand” or “‘Feeding Her Birds" for any of the lower grades, 
and “The Angelus” or ‘““The Horse Fair” or “Song of the 
Lark”’ for a gher grades \ Descriptive Leaflet FREI 
with 25 or more of one of the above pictures. Two Cent 

: $1 





The Aurora 


Guido Reni 


Two Cent Size 51464 x8 I 5 or more 

One Cent Size. 3x 3 For 50 or more. All postpaid 
Bird Pictures in ¢ rs. 7x9. Three cents each for 20 or more 
a@ Our Own NEW Course in P ire Study It names a 
picture for study each s th, the first eight years 
school. 72 Leaflets describe the 72 pictures. A Leaflet 
FREE with an order for a TWO CENT picture for ea 
upil—not less than 25 in all, of ome subject in the course 
Catalogue of 1600 ature strations and two picture 
for 15 cents in coin or st 

Of course, Perry Pict i be used in Language 
Literature, History, Geogray 


¢PerryPictures ©. 


BOX 10, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 











—— ART PILGRIMAGE 
in connection with 

INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 
AT BRUSSELS 


$ AND UP 
INCLUSIVE PRICE 
Other Tours Visiting England 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Russia 





Newton, Mass. 

















FOREMOST CONDUCTED TOURS 
84 All Expense Tours First 
Class Hotels, more Motor 
Travel. Organized enter- 
tainment. 31,000 satisfied 
clients. 15-yrs. of leadership. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
ALLEN TRAVEL SERVICE 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEA TILES 


New shapes. Ten different sizes. If you wish 
special sizes and shapes, send us sketch for 
quotation for quick shipment. 


TEA TILE MFG. CO., Newton, Iowa | 


a tet tate tate tate tte tate tate tate tate tat ttn tt tt, te te onl 
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Teachers’ Exchange Bureau 
Continued from page xii) 
organizations and individuals engaged in wholes 
leisure-time interests. About fifty organizations 
be represented in this unique and valuable exposit 
in an advisory or active way. It will be present: 
Commerce Hall, 800 x 200 feet, occupying the er 
Build 


Teachers and schools throughout the country sh 
I I 1 schools cl I | } 


second floor Port Authority Commerce 


be interested in chis project, liceracure about whi 
available to those who ask through this Bureau 


2200 


Crepe paper—particularly “‘seretcched”’ crepe paper 
offers a new handicraft medium for the wide-awal 
and progressive art teacher. All manner of arti 

may be made in the schoolroom with colored cx 
paper—articles with which to decorate the school 
to take home co admiring parents. Artistic eff 
are possible in the making of flower baskets, flov 
pots, bon bon baskets, and in covering the pleb« 
but highly useful tin can. Let us send you che 
scriptive circulars of the C. A. Reep Company w 
h ive be en Ziving so muc h time to che de velopment 


this very practic al 


handicraft 
eoee 
For another 3-cent stamp in addition to that wh 
you must send to this Bureau anyway, you will ha 


sent co you Paut McPuHartin’s Purpretry Butceti 
and particulars about his ‘“‘Home Scudy Course 
Puppet Making.”’ All che current puppetry books ar 
listed in this Bulletin, and a great deal of informati 
not available elsewhere. For real enjoyment and f 
training in the use of tools and material, marionett 
and puppet shows are simply captivating 
eee 

Are you planning co attend che annual meeting 

the National Education Association? It’s to be 


Denver this year—the heart of the world’s great 


vacation land. No American teacher need be cold of 
the unlimited scenic beauties o olorado, with 
I l | I f Col | I 
Garden of 


Mesa Verde, and a thousand and one oth 


two National parks, its Pike's Peak h 
Gods 
natural wonders, including the world-farnous millios 
dollar highway 


O De Sure, there wl x” eaducationa wOgrams cacti 
Tot ll be ed Ly 


day for a week in July, and these will be largel 
uccended and highly beneficial Buc, after all, th 


National Education Association Summer Conferer 
partakes as much of a holiday as a conference, and 
such is thoroughly enjoyed 

Ic may be that some who go to Denver may find 
here an inspiration for a prize-winning article in th 
Travel Bureau Contest advertised on another pags 

So in addition to sketch pad, notebook, ar 
colored crayons, pack up your field glasses and what 
ever is essential to a week—or a month—in the open 
If you want specific information about this big meet 


ing, we will send it on application 


(Continued on page xvi) 

















CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21... AUGUST 2 


BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSES IN 
PICTORIAL STRUCTURE, INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN, DRAWING, LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
ING AND METHODS IN TEACHING ART 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS BOXA 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SCHENLEY PARK PITTSBURGH 











ANSON K. GROSS ““™meFand Winter 


Thousands have enrolled for the author’s Home Courses 
given by Columbia University and other schools. Improved 
irses now given solely by author. Turn teachers into 
artists, save years for students and enable anyone to draw 
and paint from nature with painter's vision. A six 
onths’ Home Course ($25.00) includes Vermeer’s Finder 
$10.00), Vision Glass ($3.00), Textbook ($3.00). Personal 
nstruction winters in St. Petersburg, Fla. After July in 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 














Commercial Illustration Studios 


At School of Art 


ADVERTISING ART - - + POSTERS 
~, FASHION ILLUSTRATION - PAINTING 
a Individual instruction by professional artists 
f | . Teachers’ Alertness Credits 

SUMMER CLASSES Held in Cool Penthouse Studios 
175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. CATALOG M 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 
29th SUMMER SESSION - ~- June 24- Aug. 3 

Stimulating classes in the fine and applied arts and crafts for 
teachers seeking new ideas and viewpoints. Beautiful campus; 
delightful summer climate. Splendid faculty. 

Write for Summer Catalog S 

F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Cal. 











PTHE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Teachers acquire professional methods for class- 
room or personal needs. Al! phases of fashion illus- 
tration and design for Trade, Stage, Screen, 
Textiles, Interior Decoration, Color, Sketching, 
Life Drawing, etc. Free Placement Bureau. Sales 
Dept. for our students’ work. Inc. under Regents. 
Alertness credits given. Investigate before regis- 

tering elsewhere. Send for Cir. S or Phone COl. 5-2077 





MOORE INSTITUTE of ART 





INDUSTRY 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
ee 


OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
wee ier = ee re 


Distinguished Faculty . Practical Courses 
Design, Interior Decorati 
Jewelry, Puppetry, Stage 


gn, and Dranches of 
Design and all brar nes 


Fine and Ay I lied Art 


Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


European and other Prize Fellowships 
Residence houses for out-of-town students 


90th Year 


Broad and Master Streets 
Philadelphia 

















NEW YORK SCHOOL OF William M. Odom, Pres 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
SUMMER SCHOOL July 8 to August 16 
Six Weeks intensive training or weekly units of study 
in House Planning and Decoration, Costume Design 
CATALOG Graphic Advertising, et For the Teacher, the Profes 
ON sional or those about to enter the field of art 
REQUEST Address Box S, 2239 Broadway, New York 





ee ——_ 


A HOME STUDY COURSE IN PUPPET 
MAKING WITH PAUL McPHARLIN 
Send 3-cent stamp for particulars and 
Puppetry Bulletin to Mr. McPharlin at 
155 Wimbleton Dr., Birmingham, Mich. 














LOOMS—BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, warp, weaving 
cogenre. 
eed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, Butterflies, Block Printing. 
Send 10 cents for Handicraft Catalog describing above 
materials and Basketry Instruction Book. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
290 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

Brooklyn, New York 

Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illustration, 

Interier Decoration, Industrial Design, Architecture. 
Four-year course in Teacher Training. 

38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year 

Catalog on request. 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 














YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THE ADVERTISING PAGES THIS MONTH! 


Of immediate interest are the Summer Schools . 
fornia. Next are the Travel opportunities, at home and abroad, And finally, as always, 
advertising of the finest arts and crafts material and supplies to be had anywhere. 


. 22 of them, from Maine to Cali- 
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INDIAN ......... 


BEAD CRAFT 


WRITE today for complete information 
Tile-Bead Craft, 
etc., presented in attractive folder just 


on Indian Bead Craft, 


published. In it is described and illustra- 


ted the innumerable art projects possible 


with Walco’s five excellent crafts .. Inter- 


esting, Creative, Educational. You will 


e¢¢e+¢ ¢ ¢ 


want to be among the first to introduce 


them. Ask for folder No. 118—it is FREE. @ 


WALC BEAD COMPANY 


37 W. 37th STREET, NEW YORK 
STUDENTS’ OIL 


The rs W 


eee &©O—UOHUM 





COLOURS 


STUDIO SIZE TUBES 
oe I | B : Y “ 
Each 35 cents 
“ l | \ 
Each 40 cents 
Y« 


Each 45 cents 


( . { f | n 


WINSOR © NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Bvarything for the Arttet © 


31 Union Square, West.. NEW YOR 





p—— By the author of **Making Watercolor Behave” 


MAKING THE 
BRUSH BEHAVE 


—-. 
—_—-, 


By ELIOT OHARA, An ins e series 
I a | Mr. ( . 
a i I w ] 
s > r iw W 

s. A Minton g 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St., N.Y. 




















The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Annour ' 
JAPANESE COSTUME 
An ex 


No Robes and Buddhist Vestments 


Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., New York, N. Y. 














Teachers’ Exchange Bureau 


Concluced from page xit 


Hammett’s Art Suppuies is the title of a 32-p 


catalog and price list containing most of the ier 


required in an art deparrment. Hammett has been 


long known by school people no introduction 1S 


place here. But every school should have this catal 


on file 


Besides this general catalog, Hammett iss 


other pamphlets of special subjects Blackbe 
Catalog” and Manual Art Supplies’ (bask 
making, weaving, looms) A school with 


Hammect’s catalogs is not quite up to date! 
eee 
W. A. Hatt & Son have been distributing leather 
cools and other necessities for craft worker 
ScuHoot Arts 
more are w 


The y 


keeping their stock up to date in every respect. If 


designs 


in leather for a good many years 


readers for twenty-five years and 


7 
acquainted with the name and the goods 


have not on file their illustrated circulars, you shou 

nav Chey will be sent free. In writing for | rat 
ccer lose an extra 5-cer ip for a card 

samples The r cautil exampl of the f 
hers alwa 1 the H 


Summer School in Art 
Concluded from tf 


must be a poor environment, indeed, that cant 


1 | 
Sactisty cne summer students requirements for 


enjoyable and profitable six-week vacation period 


; ‘ 
irt work An inventory of a summer school 


resources for che 
difficult 
SI iff of 


prospective students entertainment 
Has che 


instructors offering craining in ac 


is not school an adequate ar 


Ly] 
capable 


cordance with the best professional st undards? Is it the 
type of school whose graduates hold important posi 
tions as professional artists and teachers of art? Does 


the school afford cultural benefits by reason of its 


connection with an institution of higher learning 


Is ics summer location and environment all chat it 


sh yu l« 1 | Do Summer activities include informal 


' , 
social functions, dancing hikes and 


theatres picnics 


trips? Are there facilities for swimming, ball playing 
golf, tennis, etc? 
hools are flourish 


Art invades 


It iS interesting CO note that irt 


ing and chat they will continue to do so 


practically every branch of business and industry and 


there 1S an increasing demand for more thoroughly 


trained designers and artists. It is coming into its owr 


in im rik 


' 
velopment of 


owing to the increasing g progressive dk 


American civilization The summer 


1001 should function ideally as a clearing-house of 


irt information in ill ics ramiuh 
| 


iret ind 


icions, Contemporary 


artists, art in highly specialized fields as in 


industrial design, illustration, etc. It should serve 


an exchange for the comparison of viewpoints 
methods and procedures in the public school system of 
art instruction for the benefit of the many excellently 
in che 


equipped and well-informed teachers of art 


Georce Hess 
Syracuse Untoerst 


Prot 
f Fine Art 


schools of the nation 
College 


It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention THe Scnoot Arts MAGAZINE xvi 
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The New Officers of the Art Associations 









President of Western Arts 


Western Arts Association 
Elects Frank C. Moore 


Mr. Moore, the new President, is Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts in Cleveland. 
Illinois State 
Michigan, and Western Reserve. Besides his work 
as supervisor, he is on the faculty of Cleveland 
School of Education, Western Reserve University, 
and Akron University. 
Western Arts in 1934. 


He is a graduate of 


Normal University, University of 


He was Vice-president of 


The new Vice-president is Jane B. Welling, Head 
of the Art Department, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Harry E. Wood, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Indianapolis, Indiana, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
Members of the Council elected were Jane Rehn- 
strand, State Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin, 
and E. A. Hanenstein, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
Lima, Ohio. 


The 1936 meeting will be in Nashville. 


President of Southeastern Arts 


President of Eastern Arts 


Knoxville’s Art Director Heads 


Southeastern Arts Association 


The Arts 


Charleston, South Carolina, elected 


Association meeting in 
Miss W anda | 
Wheeler, Director of Art in Knoxville, Tennessee, as 
the Miss Wheeler is 
Knoxville and taught art in the grades and junior 
Art. 


her university and college training at the University 


Southeastern 


new President. a native of 


high before becoming Director of She received 


of Tennessee, Tennessee State Teachers ¢ ollege, and 


George Peabody College 


For Vice-president the Association chose Miss 
Katherine Comfort, Director of Art, Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta. Miss May Kluttz of Coltrane School, 
Concord, North Carolina, was again made Secretary 
‘Treasurer. Auditor is Miss A 
Blackshear, Illustrator, Division of Publications and 
Athens, Georgia 


The new Laura | 


Placements, University of Georgia, 


Southeastern’s 1936 meeting will be in Nashvilk 


Walter H. Klar Elected by Eastern Arts Association 


Mr. Klar is Director of Fine and Industrial Arts at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. After graduating from 


School of Art, he 
Supervisor of Art in Greenfield, Massachusetts; Head 
of Art Department, Buffalo State Normal; Professor 
of Fine and Industrial Arts, University of Pittsburgh. 


the Massachusetts served as 


He was co-author with Theodore M. Dillaway of 
“Appreciation of Pictures” and co-author with C. 
Valentine Kirby and Leon L. Winslow in the writing 


of “Art Education in Principle and Practice.” 


William L. Longyear of Pratt Institute was elected 
Vice-president. ‘Treasurer, Burton A. Adams, Tech 
Mem 


James (.. Boudreau, Pratt 


nical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 
bers elected to Council, 


Institute; Reginald Baker, New Rochelle, New York 


Priscilla Nye, Bridgewater, Massachusetts; and 
Rachel Taylor, State Director of Art, Dover, 


Delaware. 


Lhe 1936 meeting will be in New York City 
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